110 were drafts, not cash. Some were bonds. They took
out what cash there was, tossing the letters away.
"Take whatever you want/' said the man, "but don't
make such a mess here in the postal van."
They found fifty bags of silver, with fifty thousand
roubles; alas! it weighed two thousand pounds and the
horses couldn't carry it. These they must leave. They
found too many parcels of banknotes with the signa-
tures of cashiers cut off; these were being sent to St.
Petersburg to be exchanged for new ones.
In another van was an official with the cash from
the railroad ticket offices. He refused to open the door,
so it was blown in with dynamite. At the mention of
a bomb he came out, shaking with fear, and was led away
to the waiting room. The large cash box there they found
contained smaller locked boxes. Some one ran for an
axe and they were smashed.
In these two sections of the silent train work went
on feverishly. Another train was due at Bezdany, so
they had only forty-five minutes. They opened, exam-
ined, sorted with their eyes on their watches.
Fifteen minutes more, came the warning.
Ten minutes.
The man in the postal van too was anxious about
the next train and urged, "Hurry, hurry, or you'll all
be caught!"
"Five minutes more." It was Pilsudski's calm voice.
"Work at top speed."
They heard the whistle of an engine. He ordered
his men to leave the two cars. A trumpet gave the
signal for retreat. Carrying on their backs the bags
with their booty, they went up the railroad tracks.
From the train windows faces looked out shyly.
"You won't throw any more bombs, gentlemen?"
asked a woman's voice, humbly.
"We fight only the government of the czar. We
won't do any harm to passengers."